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intolerable burden of misery and remorse, which
the memory of my mother placed upon me and
places on me still. Hardly has that wound been
dulled, not healed, by time, when violent and
bitter and harsh letters come to me from solici-
tors. I am at once taunted and threatened with
poverty. That I can bear. I can school myself
to worse than that; but my two children are
taken from me by legal procedure. That is, and
always will remain to me a source of infinite dis-
tress, of infinite pain, of grief without end or
limit. That the law should decide and take upon
itself to decide that I am one unfit to be with my
own children is something quite horrible to me.
The disgrace of prison is as nothing compared
with it. I envy the other men who tread the
yard along with me. I am sure that their children
wait for them, look for their coming, will be
sweet to them.

The poor are wiser, more charitable, more
kind, more sensitive than we are. In their eyes
prison is a tragedy in a man's life, a misfortune,
a casualty, something that calls for sympathy in
others. They speak of one who is in prison as of
one who is "in trouble" simply. It is the phrase
they always use, and the expression has the per-
fect wisdom of love* in it. With people of our
own rank it is different. With us, prison makes
a man a pariah. I, and such as I am, have hardly
any right to air and sun. Our presence taints the